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FE INTENSE LIFE|| 


How CONSCIOUS ENERGY Makes it Possible for All of Us 


Become Superior to Your Present Self. CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION can make a better 
human being of you, physically, mentally and in every way. It creates a greater activity of 
the forces of life which in you are partially dormant, thus compelling them to become more 
alive and positive, enabling you to grow and evolutionize to a higher state of perfection. The 
Swoboda System can do more for you than you Can imagine. It can so vitalize every organ, 
tissue and cell of your body as to make the mere act of living a joy. It can give you an in- 
tense, thrilling and pulsating nature. It can increase your very life. I not only promise it, 
I guarantee it. ; 


Why Become Prematurely Old in Whole or in Part? 


Why Take Less Than Your Full Share of Life and Pleasure? Are you living a full and 
successful life? Why not always be at your best?—thoroughly well, virile, energetic. Why 
not invest in yourself and make the most of your every opportunity? It is easy when you 
know how. The Swoboda System points the way. It requires no drugs, no appliances, no 
dieting, no study, no loss of time, no special bathing; there is nothing to worry you. It gives 
ideal mental and physical conditions without inconvenience or trouble. 
The Swoboda System of Conscious Evolution is no experiment. I am giving it success- 
fully to pupils all over the world. I have among my pupils hundreds of doctors, judges, sena- 
| tors, members of cabinet, ambassadors, governors, thousands of business and professional men, 
farmers, mechanics and laborers, and almost an equal number of women—wmore than two hun- 
dred thousand — have profited through this system. 
Your Earning Power, your success depends entirely upon your energy, health, vitality, 
memory and will power. Without these, all knowledge becomes of small value, for it cannot 
be put into active use. The Swoboda System can make you tireless, improve your memory, 
intensify your will power, and make you physically just as you ought to be. I promise it. 


Energy the Foundation of Health and Success 


I ama believer in energy. Energetic people are fruitful people. They are the people who produce art, literature, Cy 
health, and weaith, in a million forms. They create farms, factories, mines, banks, parks, schools and buildings 
that scrape the sky. They rr the industries of the world; they have inspiraticn, intuition, sense, judgment, 
ambition, initiative, the will to do, and the compelling qualities; they are the ruling people. I offer you a 


~~" THE BETTER LIFE © ) 


CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION does not ask you to give up doing the things you enjoy and to do those you dislike. On the contrary, it C 
increases your power to do the things you like without reactions of an undesirable character. 
WHAT OTHERS HAVE TO SAY 


against exercise. Conscious evolution refuced my blood pressure 
and made a new man of me.” 











Pupils are men and 
women, “y «. 
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Originator of 
Conscious Evolution 





“I cannot recommend your system too highly, and without flat- 
tery believe that its propagation has been of great benefit to the 
health of the country.” 


“One year ago I was an old man at forty; today I am a youth at 
forty-one."’ 

















vee a ¢ e ~ that w peinsigle of pene — is o <4 — Me wmf  $ your whole teertinoment ob oe Sig ty word of 
tific, and at the same time the simplest, ave ever heard. ou it is the truth. our system is the most wonderful in the world; a eee a or thie: 
do not misrepresent one single word S your advertising." it gave me new energy, strength and life; in other aaeia aah ” = + me fone @ ie oe Oe Oe maine y= oe my 
“Just think of it, five weeks ago I was ashamed of my physique; 2 "¢w man of me. I have been an advocate of your system since i a Ee atic y Avastin 
today Iam almost proud of _ the first day I used it; I have withstood a mental.strain during the “TI have heard your system highly recommended for years, but I | 
™%, it. Tam delighted with Con- Past year which would have broken my health had it not been for did not realize the effectiveness of it until I tried it. I am glad in- 
> p, scious Evolution.” -- cnet init eatin Ota deed that I am now taking it.” 
2A" “Fourteen years ago at th an’t descr’ e satisfaction I feel. Ke : ; - 
(C”, h age of 68 I was on cones “Worth more than a thousand dollars to me in increased mental Your system developed me most wonderfully. 
a hel today at the age of 82 I am and physical capacity.” “I think your system is wonderful. I thought I was in the best 
Vox ( at the maryel of my friends; I “IT have been enabled by your system to do work of mental char- of physical health before I wrote for your course, but I can now note 
a 4 am younger than acter previously impossible for me." the greatest improvement even in this short time. I cannot re ¢ 
N ost ee “I was very skeptical, now am pleased with results; have gained commend your system too highly. Do not hesitate to refer to me. 
me a new lease on =‘!7 Pounds.” “You know more about the human body than any man with 
life.”’ “The very first lessons began to work magic. In my gratitude whom I have ever come in contact, personally or otherwise.” 
“Doctors told me ‘| am telling my croaking and complaining friends, Try Swoboda. “Your diagnosis and explanation of my brain trouble was a rev- 
I had hardening of “Words cannot explain the new life it imparts both to body and elation to me. I have had the best physicians of my State, but 
the arteries and brain. . your grasp of the human hody exceeds anything I have ever heard 
high blood pressure. “It reduced my weight: 20 pounds, increased my chest expansion or.known. I have read your letters to many people, also to my 
They advised me 5 inches, reduced my waist 6 inches.” physicians, who marvel at them.” 
MY NEW COPYRIGHTED BOOK IS FREE. It explains THE SWOBODA 
SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION and the human body as it has never been 
+ J J . 
explained before. It explains my new theory of the mind and body. It will startle, 
educate, and enlighten you. 
My book is not a dry treatise on anatomy and physiology. It tells in a highly 
interesting and simple manner just what you have always wanted to know 7” 
about yourself. ing 
° ° ~ e ° ° ° ca 
You will cherish this book for having given you the first real understanding of 
d d mind. It sh h be abl btai ior life; it Fe 
—— your body and mind. It shows how you may be able to obtain a superior life; it ex- 
Women of plains how you may make use of natural laws for,your own advantage. 
All Ages My book will give you a better understanding of yourself than you could obtain 
Profit from a college course. The information which it imparts cannot be obtained else- | 
Through where at any price. It shows the unlimited possibilities for you through conscious evolution of your cells; it | 


Conscious explains my discoveries and what they are doing for men and women. Thousands have advanced themselves in every 
Evolution way through a better realization and conscious uge of the principles which I have discovered and which I disclose in 
my book. It tells what Conscious Evolution means and what it may do for you. It also explains the DANGERS 
OF EXERCISE and of EXCESSIVE DEEP BREATHING. 
I offer my System on a basis which makes it impossible for you to lose a single penny. My guarantee is 
startling, specific, positive and fraud-proof. 
Write for my FREE BOOK ard full particulars today before it slips your mind. Make up your mind fo at least 
learn the facts concerning the SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION for men and women. 


I, ALOIS P. SWOBODA _ 1221 AEOLIAN HALL 


New York City, N. Y. 
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q OLUS is coat-cut, opens 
- the way down the 
eg. 


@ Coat-cut means easy to 
put on, easy to take off. 


@ OLUS is the simplest 
union suit — but one 
thickness ‘of material 
anywhere. 


@ You wear a _ coat-cut 
shirt. Try the OLUS 


coat-cut union suit. 


@ OLUS coat-cut construction is 
patented. If it isn’t coat-cut, 
it isn’t OLUS, but a substitute. 


$1—$1.50—$2—$2.50—$3 


OLUS 
ONE-PIECE 
PAJAMA 


for lounging and sleep- 
ing. No strings to tight- 
en or come loose. 


For Men and Women. 


$1.50—$2 
$2.50—$3 
$3.50 and $4 





If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us. 


Booklet on request. 





The Girard Company 
346 Broadway, Dept. 8, New York 
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Entered at N. Y. P. O. as Second-Class Mail Matter 


Honk, Honk! Next Week Is Ford Week! 


Every owner of a Ford car and every reader of Puck who 
knows an owner of a Ford car—and who doesn’t know a dozen, 
more or less?—-will be keenly interested in next week’s Puck, in 
which we shall print the entries in the contest recently announced 
for the best new Ford stories. It is an issue that you will want to 
purchase in half-dozen lots and send to your Ford friends properly 
marked. No man is more respected among his friends than he 
who has half a dozen new Ford jokes on tap. In fact, many com- 
munities have come to appraise their leading citizens by the number 
of Ford stories in their repertoire. ‘Oh, he knows only three 
Ford stories,” is rapidly becoming a marked expression of obloquy. 
On the other hand, the jovial teller of Ford yarns without — is 
unfailingly the center of a charmed circle of eager listeners; no 
yublic office, from alderman to chief of the fire department, is 
lveal his reach. Don’t be the last in eg town to hear these 
new Ford tales. Tell your newsdealer today that you will expect 
him to save next week’s Puck for you, and see that he does it. 
Better, still, drop a postcard to your Ford friends and tell them not 
to miss the hime, tel 





Puck’s Advertisers are Getting Results 


We have had something to say lately about the increases shown 
in the advertising carried in Puck. The other side of the story— 
the results secured by the advertiser—is always pleasing to publisher 
and advertiser alike. Witness the following buen one who has used 
space in Puck consistently for several months : 

AssociaTeD Art STupIOs, 
Dear Puck: New York. June 7, 1915. 

I am enclosing a postal card received from Shanghai, China, show- 
ing that Puck certainly goes to some corners of the world. I am more 
than delighted with the returns that I have received from Puck so far, 
and | can say, without exaggerating, that I am pulling more students 
from Puck than any of the other magazines that I am running my ads. 
me Very truly yours, Mort. M. Burcer, Director. 
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Men’s Golf Suits 


are shown in the Depart- 
ment for Men’s Wear (First 
Floor) in a well-chosen and 
very comprehensive selec- 
tion which includes practical 
Norfelk Suits nobbily built 
of such desirable materials 
as tweeds, homespuns, cas- 
simeres and flannels. Made 
either with knickerbockers 
or long trousers, these Suits 
may be obtained at prices 
ranging from $18.00 to 
$28.00. 


There is also a very good 
line of Separate Knicker- 
bockers, made of tweeds 
and homespuns, moderately 
priced at $6.50. 


Men’s Riding Suits 


cut on the latest approved 
lines and made of the fash- 
ionable fabrics, including 
imported gabardine (shower- 
proof) and tweeds, are in 
stock at $28.00. 


Separate Riding Breeches, 
the materials including 
whipeord, cheviot, khaki, 
moleskin, duck and linen, 
are shown in a very inter- 
eating assortment at prices 
ranging from $3.00 to 
$10.00. 


Men’s Hats and Shoes 


in a variety of styles at 
moderate prices. 


Fifth Avenue - Madison Avenue 
34th and 35th Streets 
New York 














GRINAGRAMS 





REVISED TO DATE 


Gasses to right of them, 
Gasses to left of them, 
Gasses in front of them, 
Chemic’ly thundered. 
Nix on the shot and shell, 
War has a newer hell— 
Into an acid bath, 
Into a poison smell, 
Rode the six hundred. 
Tennyson in Flanders. 
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The weather is so provoking. June has been 
cold enough to make summer furs actually sen- 
sible. 

v 


“The Colonel wishes absolute rest, and expressed a 
desire to do his hunting with a camera.” 
—~ Host Parker of Mississippi. 


Moliycoddie! Weakiing! 


¥ 


Crocker Land, ‘‘the great undiscovered con- 
tinent near the North Pole,” turns out to be a 
myth. Well, there is one country that won’t 
get mixed up in the war, anyway. 


? 


Said Nicholas Murray Butler, speaking to a 
class at Cooper Union: ‘‘ You have the privilege 
of graduating from a hall ringing with the 
echoes of the voices of great men.”” The Third 
Avenue “L” makes a good deal of noise 
there, too. 

¥ 


Charlies Seymour Whitman, Jr., the Governor's baby, 
cried so loudly in the executive mansion to-night that his 
father, who is in San Francisco, heard him.—Albany item. 


We trust that Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 
realizes what he has done. 


* 


In view of what happened to a Philistine 
gentleman of that name, it was tempting fate 
to christen 4 battleship Goliath. A sling-shot in 
the case of one; a torpedo in the case of the 
other. 

¥ 


“Let us all cry, ‘Long live the King’!” 
—Somebody in Italy. 

He probably will; kings having little use for 

first-line trenches. 
* 

Somebody has discovered that the ancient 
. Romans used invisible ink. A whole lot of 
schoolboys wish J. Caesar had written with it. 


¥ 


“During the past months I have been strengthened by 
the knowledge that my subjects are heartily associated 
with me in the prosecution of the war.” —George, Rex. 


The tail wags the dog. 





“SIT DOWN; LET’S TALK IT OVER” 








TALK ABOUT YOUR HYPHENATED AMERICANS ! 








Zbysko, the wrestler, is most unfortunately 
named. Many a man, on seeing the word in 
print, has considered him either a new product 
of the National Biscuit Company or a suburb of 
Przyemysl. 

¥ 


“This association has begun a campaign to uplift the 
moral tone of places where liquors are served.” 
— Philadelphia liquor dealers. 


Why not introduce a bartenders’ waistcoat 
that buttons up the back? 


; ss 
Naval experts say that the failure of some of 


our submarines is due to young officers. This 
will be cheering news to ‘‘ men over forty.” 


¥ 


The battle at times resolved itself into a maelstrom of 
hand-to-hand struggles with knives and even fists. 

—From the western front. 

Such reversion to barbarism is distressing in 

these days of “civilized warfare.” Were there 

no machine guns or poisonous gasses handy? 

Knives and fists! War is becoming brutalized. 


¥ 


The famous Eden Musee has ‘“gonne 
ybumpe.”” Some of the wax figures should be 
able to get jobs as matinee idols on Broadway. 


¥ 
Europe is ‘‘inquiring’’ for American eggs, 
but it is a question whether the American hen 
can be made to work twenty-four hours a day 
filling war orders. The hen is pretty apt to be 
neutral, and not even Lloyd George could speed 
her up if she didn’t choose to be sped. 
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Charles Crawley, a yard brakeman, was injured severely 
when the car upon which he was riding: ran into a slide 
and was derailed. He was thrown from the car head 
foremost, his head sticking in the mud. —- Lynchburg wire, 


Charles Chaplin please copy. 
¥ 


Italian women, it is said, are trying to join the 
army. We should say let them. Judging by 
some loads of kindlings we have seen in this 
neighborhood, an Italian woman could carry a 
cannon on her head, and do it easily and grace- 


fully. 
¥ 


“ This battle means the end of the Villa revolt.” 
—Mexican despatch. 


Has Mexico no poet who can pen a Villanelle? 
¥ 
**Find Baby in Wall Street Subway Station,” 


quoth a newspaper headline. Picking up a 
little something in ‘‘the Street,”’ as it were. 


¥ 


“We hear of a coming battle between the yellow race 
and the white. Why should one race seek to dominate 
another?” —Dr. Lyman Abbott. 


We give itup. Why should red ants fight black 
ants? 

* 

Foreign ministers of finance are burdened 
less than they might be by the war. As an 
instance, nobody is clamoring for royalties on 
any of the various ‘‘ books.”’ 


¥ 


The rib of King Constantine of Greece has 
had more publicity than any rib since Adam’s. 











“What Fools These Mortals Be!” 


ry Gude 
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The Oldest Humorous Publication 
in America — and the Newest 
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“THE COLLEGE ARMY” 


This is the time of year when public attention 
is drawn to the colleges. Thousands of gradu- 
ates, from hundreds of institutions, are going out 
this month “into the world.’’ PUCK called spe- 
cial attention to the colleges six months ago, and 
since then a large number of public men, both 
civil and military, have voiced the suggestion 
which PUCK made at that time. If they would 
but realize it, this paper maintained, American 
college men could do much toward solving the 
big problem of national defence. Military train- 
ing in the colleges would, in a few years, give 
the United States a reserve of no mean strength, 
the nucleus of a volunteer army of more than 
potential power. In the six months since the 
suggestion was made, the question of national 
defence has grown vastly in importance and 
gravity, but as yet, with isolated exceptions, 
there are no signs of the “‘ college army.” 


Can it be that college men are not especially 
interested in national defence? They rise to the 
occasion when actual strife is here—the record 
of college men in the Civil and Spanish wars 
proves that beyond quibble—but it is possible 
that mere preparation for war impresses ccllege 
men as being pretty slow sport, with a lot too 
much of monotony about it. June is a good 
month to learn what college students think— 
particularly graduates, ‘‘ who are going out into 
the world”’; so let us see with what subjects the 
graduate mind is busy. Perhaps there are 
weightier matters than “college armies’’ and 
helping in the national defence. We learn from 
a perusal of various newspapers that the senior 
classes in all our colleges have had before them 
questions of the gravest importance— vital ques- 
tions which had to be answered, and answered 
in detail by every man in the class. 


Who is the most popular man? Who is the 
most unpopular man? Who is the class grouch? 
Who has done the most for dear old....... ? 
Who is the best dressed man? Who is the 
sloppiest? Who is the best athlete? Who wears 
the sportiest socks? What is the favorite class 
drink? Who is the favorite class author ? Which 
member of the Faculty does the class like best? 
Which does it like least? Who is the spooniest 
member of the class? Who is the brainiest? 
Who is the talkiest? This is June; all these 
questions, and many more, fully as vital, must 
be asked and answered before the most mature 
of the college men may “‘ go out into the world.” 


Already the Junior class is face to face with 
its coming responsibilities. One short year and 
those questions will be asked again. Its mem- 
bers must be ready. Alma Mater is a stern 
mother. Perhaps General Wood, and others 
who argued and urged on the subject of a col- 
legiate military, will see and understand. 


* 


Not a few hard-headed persons, most of them 
good Republicans, are getting a world of grim 
satisfaction out of the result of the government’s 
Steel Trust suit. They hope and pray that it 





In a Constant State of Eruption 


will ‘prove a lesson to the administration.” 
Their continued protests against ‘“‘ government 
interference with business’’ have now been re- 
inforced and confirmed by the decision of a high 
court of justice. ‘‘Those Democrats have 
been taught something.”” Possibly this ‘insane 
policy’ of harrassing and hampering business, 
of regarding ‘‘ business success as a crime de- 
serving of punishment,” will now be abandoned 
in favor of something rational and helpful. At 
all events, the refusal of the courts to dissolve 
the Steel Trust is interpreted by hard-headed 
Republicans as a rebuke and a warning to the 
powers at Washington. The President and his 
Department of Justice have seen the light. 


We do not suppose that the tide of such com- 
ments can be stemmed to any extent by a tri- 











ROMULUS! 
NM REYS 


fling detail of fact. Indeed, so complete is the 
sense of pleasure among hard-headed Repubii- 
cans that it would be almost a shame to mention 
it. We mention it here from no ‘‘kill-joy”’ 
motive, but merely to give credit where credit 
is due. The suit against the Steel Trust, the 
outcome of which is such a slap at the Wilson 
administration, was brought in the reign of one 
William H. Taft and of his Attorney General, 
one George W. Wickersham. Both are Republi- 
cans with reasonably hard heads. 


. 


If the standard of “honor” at the Annapolis 
Naval Academy is all that it seems to be, there 
is good reason for officering the United States 
Navy by promotion from the ranks. 
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IT’LL GET YOU NEXT! 


** John,” his wife said to him the morning 
after his worst attack, “‘I don’t like to deprive 
you of any pleasure, because I know how 
hard you work for me and the children when 
you’re not playing golf or watching baseball 
games, but after what happened last night I feel 
it is my duty to tell you that this insidious habit 
of yours is making me very unhappy.” 

“What did I do last night?’’ groaned the 
miserable man. ‘‘ When I’m under the influence 
I scarcely know what I’m about.” 

** As long as you confined your outbreaks to 
me, I was content to suffer for the sake of the 
pleasure it seems to give you,”” went on his wife; 
*‘ although, goodness knows, it’s no fun having 
whole pies plastered on my face at meal times. 
But last night—oh, John!” 

**Go on!” he insisted, fiercely. ‘‘Tell me the 
worst.”’ 

** Last night you picked up little Geraldine and 
threw her against the wall, and then deliberately 
walked on her, and then—and then——”’ 

“Don’t stop!” 

“Then you struck Freddy with his baseball 
bat and pitched Mabel out of the window into 
the yard—thank heavens for the flower beds.” 

**Amen!”’ choked the hapless wretch. ‘‘ How 
are they this morning?’”’ 

“ Alive, thanks to their hardy constitutions. 
But oh, John, a few more experiences like that 
and the little dears will fear you—fear their 
own father! John, can’t you give it up?” 

‘I'll have to—though it kill me. It’s ruining my 
reputation, my life. At the office five stenograph- 
ers have come and resigned in two weeks. I 
fear I broke the last one’s nose, and she was 
a beautiful girl! With a chair it was. I don’t 
know how I do it, because I’m not a strong 
man, but when the dreadful thing takes hold 
of mel seem to have the strength of the devil. 
I can’t allow it to go any further. It’s all I can 
do now to keep from assaulting strange people 
on the streets. Especially when they’re stooping 
over. That’s when my feet seem to belong to 
somebody else!” 

“I know,” said his wife sympathetically. ‘“‘ You 
must try to give it up, John, for all our sakes. 
How often do you—do you indulge? ”’ 

“I’m ashamed to tell you. Four or five times 
a night—as long as any places are open; and I 
run out in the daytime every two hours or so. 
It’s ruining my business—I’ll cripple you all and 
then drive you to the poorhouse!”’ 

And the wretched victim of the Charlie Chap- 
lin habit broke down sobbing, while his faithful 
wife comforted him as best she could, whisper- 
ing that she would help him fight it. 





“It’s no fun having whole pies plastered on my face” 





CENSORED 


MUSIC DEALER: And here’s the Lucia Sextette—a very popular record. 
MRS. ROX (virtuously) : No, not for a family machine; there’s too much of this sex business nowadays. 


THE BOOK 


It is the book that has everything! In it the 
beaconing rorhance has a brightness and a glow 
never before attained. All the rose-glory you 
have been seeking in life finds in this volume its 
beautiful expression, tense. and touching as 
reality could never be. And what character 
drawing! Subtle, keen, full of the juice of per- 
sonality and the broad reach of the universal 
human; here indeed are men and women the 
mere contact with whom through the printed 
word will vastly increase the richness of your 
perceptions and the depth of your understanding. 

Tragedy, yes. But life was never without its 
touch at least of that bitter tonic, so wholesome 
if so incomprehensible. And in this story, 
where truth and beauty are united in a satisfac- 
tory whole, tragedy must needs be present. 
But there is comedy, too—comedy that sets you 
chuckling and sputtering; and an outcome that 
has an inevitable note, forcing you to the ex- 
clamation, ‘‘So indeed it must have befallen!” 
and leaving you with the peace of an exquisite 
completion. 

Many a time have you been disappointed in 
the ultimate thrill, the breathless tiptoe of ex- 
citement. But not in this book! And perfect 
though the climax prove, the one logical out- 
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come, yet its surprise is perhaps as notable. 
Of course it has been foreshadowed with an art 
so careful as never to obtrude from the very 
first incident ; but this is only seen as you close 
the cover over the last page. 

Here at jast you have a hero and a heroine 
with whom you can utterly sympathize; they 
are as real as your own right hand, delightfully 
full of faults, yet having that hint of poetry that 
belongs in a portrait where a great experience 
of life is summed into the span of one exist- 
ence. Here, too, are depictions of nature that put 
her very mood as well as her expression before 
you, in words possessing a lyric grace without 
losing an appealing homeliness. There are 
scenes you will never forget, incidents strange 
and stirring. Fire and passion and gentleness 
are here, and darker phases of the human 
heart are studied with a power that lends an 
epic quality to a tale simple enough in essen- 
tials—simple as morning and evening, stars and 
sunshine, if in truth these are simple. 

Yes. It is the best book, the most compel- 
ling story, the most enthralling conception 
worked out in the manner of the great master. 
It is the book you have been waiting for, the 
book you have imagined. What book is it? 


It is, of course, the Unopened Book. 























The crusade against the cabaret which struck 
Broadway in the second year of the administra- 
tion of Mr. Mitchel (wrote Professor Schrecklich 
of the University of Berlin) was one of those 
spasmodic attempts to set back the clock of 
progress to which the American people is ad- 
dicted. Social evolution in all the great cities 
of the world, and notably in New York, for 
many years had been moving toward one un- 
mistakable goal, namely toward the perfect 
Night Life. But it is not in the American psy- 
chology to recognize the inevitable and to sub- 
mit. Long after the clear-sighted statesman and 
cavalry leader, Theodore Roosevelt, had pointed 
out that the age of the stage coach had passed 
and the age of the International Harvester Com- 
pany had set in, millions of American citizens 
were engaged in a bitter warfare against the 
Trusts. In the same way, long after it had been 
demonstrated that the ultimate state of society 
would be one in which people went to bed with 
the dawn and ate their cereal about four o’clock 
in the afternoon, there were statesmen, clergy- 
men and editorial writers mistaken enough to 
protest against all-night licenses west of Sixth 
Avenue. 


If we look back into history for the first dim 
strivings towards the night, we find it in the 
gradual recession of the dinner hour among 
people of fashion from noon to late afternoon, 
and then to seven o’clock and to eight, so that 
no matter what the modern composers might do 
in the way of writing shorter and still shorter 
operas the box-holders always came in late. To 
no other cause can I attribute the extraordinary 
development of the one-act opera in the hands 
of the Italian composers, where the music might 
be taken up at any point since it was largely 
drawn from the well-known works of the older 
masters, and the librettos need not be taken u 
at all. More than that, if is my own well-settled™: 
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“ Jack Dashaway is a dreadful flirt. 
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conviction that the enormous popularity of the 
**movies”’ for which so many causes have been 
advanced is to be explained by the steadily 
receding dinner hour. It is true that the poorer 
classes were still in the habit of sitting down to 
table at six, but by the time the dishes had been 
washed and put away in the homes of the poor 
it was nearly as late as coffee and cigarettes in 
the homes of the well-to-do; so that there really 
was no difference in the matter of getting down 
late for the first curtain, and people turned to 
the photo-play which began at nine o’clock 
around the corner. 


In the field of art the same tendencies were 
clearly revealed. In New York the art of the 
electric sign attained unrivalled perfection. The 
bulbmaker and the New York Edison Company 
painted the nation’s dreams and aspirations 
against the ten-league canvas of the firmament 
of night—underwear, table waters, cigars, sani- 
tary handkerchiefs, Scotch, French vermouth, 
and the latest Girl from Somewhere at the 
Casino. The magazine illustrators learned 
from the Edison Company, and discovered that 
the beauty of America was to be discovered by 
night. They etched and engraved Pittsburg by 
night, the skyscrapers by night, the East Side 
by night; or, if not by night, they painted the 
national life in rainy weather, in fog, in smoke, 
in any medium that permitted the page to be 
smeared with a poetic blur of shadows and 
broken outlines. In their moments of relaxation 
the artistic folk went in for the dark more 
thoroughly than ever. They switched off the 
electric lights and turned down the gas and lit 
one candle in a corner and talked of the social 
urge. Young poets and painters who lived en- 
tirely in the future and went about in sandals 
dispensed with candles altogether and were in 
the habit of reading John Masefield by the light 
of a woodfire. 


Everywhere then the passion for the sunless 
hours was in full swing. It was reflected in the 
popular language of the time, that most infallible 
index towards the spirit of any epoch. People, 
when they were carried away in an ecstasy of 
surprise or admiration or any emotion that 
took them completely out of themselves, would 
remark ‘‘Good night!” just as one might say 








MORE TO THE POINT 


“Humph! I wouldn’t trust him too near!” 
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I wouldn’t trust him too far.” 








KEEPING HIS WORD 


“What's the idea in such a long holder?” 
“I promised my wife to keep away from cigarettes.” 


“*By Hercules!”’ or “By Jove!” or “By my 
halidome!”” As regards one day in the week; 
the triumph of night was almost complete. I 
refer to Sunday, which people spent either in 
bed or in a state of mental twilight over the 
comic supplements. T have not the least doubt 
but that in the course of time every day will 
become like Sunday and the daylight hours will 
be given up almost entirely to nurse-maids with 
baby carriages. Those who would put a curb 
on the night life of the nation are only fighting 
against the inevitable. They assail the cabarets 
but the cabarets will win. The cabarets now 
offer only two acts with seven changes of cos- 
tume; they will offer four acts with fifteen 
changes of costume. It is an evolution all the 
more irresistible because it works toward per- 
fect democracy, toward the time when every 
citizen, no matter how well off, shall be on 
speaking terms with his milkman. 
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OVERLOOKING SOMETHING 


CASSIDY (visiting warship): Ivry time that big 
gun is fired, Dinny, sivin hundred dollars goes 
up in smoke. 
CONLEY: Glory be! 
smokeliss powder? 


Why don’t they use 














Ten little house-flies sitting in a line. Willie 
swatted five of them, and then there were 
twenty-nine. 


Twenty-nine little house-flies very much alive; 
Molly squashed a dozen, and then there were 
eighty-five. 


Eighty-five little house-flies buzzing ’round the 
door; Jackie killed three dozen, and then there 
were six hundred and four. 


Six hundred and four little house-flies at their 
usual tricks; Mamie whacked five hundred, and 
then there were three thousand and six. 


A LIBEL ON NELTJE 


TEN LITTLE HOUSE-FLIES 


Three thousand and six little house-flies gloat- 
ing in the sun; Tommy drowned two thousand, 
and then there were twelve thousand and one. 


Twelve thousand and one little house-flies on 
a poisoned plate; ten thousand tufned their 
tootsies up, and then there were ninety-six 
thousand, nine hundred and sixty-eight. 


Ninety-six thousand, nine hundred and sixty- 
eight little house-flies in the pie pavilion; Bridget 
smashed seventy-five thousand, and then there 
were a million. 


A million little house-flies swarming down the 
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Painted by PETER NEWELL 


flue; the hired man lit the fire, and then there 
were three million, six hundred and forty-two. 


Three million, six hundred and forty-two little 
house-flies giving us the laugh; mother assassin- 
ated two million, four hundred and eighty-three, 
and then there were ten million and a half. 


Ten million and a half little house-flies wash- 
ing their antennae; I did up eight million and 
then there were twice as many. 


Twenty-one million little house-flies in a wild 
carouse; then I packed my bags and trunks, 
and let ’em have the house. 
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By Lawton Mackall 





SIR GALAHAD 


Drawings by Nelson Greene 











God sendeth rain on the just 
and the unjust, on the socially 
elect of Upper Fifth Avenue as 
well as on the humble nonentities 
of the Lower East Side. Which 
explains how Graham Van Dieman 
Stanborough, accounted the hand- 
somest man of the Younger Set, 
happened one evening to take 
refuge from a shower in the 
same entry with Lil McGonigle, a 
little seventeen-year-old blonde, 
whose daily occupation consisted 
in responding to the call of “‘Ca-ash!”’ in a Sixth Avenue store. 

“My! but it’s rainin’ fierce!’’ observed Lil, when her natural 
sociability had abated her awe of the faultless cutaway, fresh boutonniere, 
and pearl-gray spats. 

**Yes; quite a downpour,” he replied pleasantly. 

**Do you think it’ll last long?”’ 

“Oh, I hardly believe so. (Poor little thing, she’s as bedraggled as a 
drowned rat! And yet, do you know, she’s not half bad-looking—for a 
girl of her class. In fact, if she were decently dressed, she’d be almost a 
beauty.)’’ Becoming interested in sociology, he asked: ‘‘Have you far to go?” 

** Over to First Avenue.”’ 

He had never seen the street she mentioned, but he knew it must be 
quite a distance away. After a period of silence, during which the shower 
began to slacken, he said: ‘‘ You haven’t an umbrella, have you?”’ 

**No, I ain’t got any,’”’ she answered simply. Her English was sloppy, 
but her figure was remarkably neat. 

Again there was silence. The rain subsided into a drizzle. 

“Let me take you to the cross-town car under my umbrella,” he 
volunteered chivalrously. 





** My! but it’s rainin’ fierce” 


She raised her large, ingenious blue eyes, as though seeking reassur- 
ance. Meeting his look of candor and refinement—the youthful idealism 
which he had brought with him from college last June was as yet undulled— 
she said: ‘It’s awful good of you to offer.’”” Whereupon, gathering up 
her shoddy skirt and nearsilk petticoat with a care that showed they were 
the best she had, she accepted his arm and sallied forth with him into the wet. 

**Poor little forlorn crea- 
ture!’’ he thought. “‘She clings 
to me just like a child.”” The 
truth was, the pressure of her 
arm felt decidedly agreeable. 
**Now, if I were not a gentle- 
man and chose to take ad- 
vantage of her trustfulness, it 
would be easy to——”’ 

Here an elegant limousine 
swished past, and Stanborough, 
not altogether desiring to be 
recognized by any of his fash- 
ionable acquaintances, lest they 
should misconstrue the situa- 
tion, lowered his umbrella. 

“Thanks,” said Lil. ‘‘ That 
keeps it off better.” 

This generous interpreta- 
tion of his act put him to shame. 
He felt that he had been a 
coward to consider the opinion 
of others when doing what he 
knew was right. ‘I’m afraid 
you’re getting wet,’”’ he said. 

** Oh, nothin’ much.” 

“Yes, you are,”’ he in- 
sisted, for a new downpour had 
started. ‘“‘We’d better get 
under shelter again.” 

He drew her into the near- 
est doorway. 

**Ain’t it dark in here!” 
she exclaimed timorously. ‘‘I’d 
be scared if I was by myself. 
She clung to him more closely. 





“1 ain’t cold now,” said Lil, nestling happily against his shoulder. 
“Poor little waif!’’ he thought, feeling very old and brotherly. 
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“I almost wish she wouldn’t 
trust me so completely,”” thought 
Stanborough with a touch of un- 
easiness. ‘‘She’s hardly more than a 
child, to be sure—but she’s old enough 
to be decidedly upsetting.”” When he 
had undertaken to succor beauty in 
distress he had by no means bargained 
for a situation like this. 

**I’m feelin’ kind o’ cold,”’ she shivered. 

Her knight was feeling anything but cool. 
The throbbing of his pulses warned him he 
had better be very careful, and brought 
home to him the danger that girls of her 
sort ran with men less scrupulous than he. What a prey they were to his 
sex, these confiding, unsophisticated creatures! 

**Oo-00!”’ she shivered again, even more affectingly. ‘‘I’m awful cold!” 
His self-control snapped. Dropping the umbrella he stretched out his 

arms excitedly to seize. But in that wild instant, either a return of con- 
science or the bang of the silver handle as it struck the floor brought him 
suddenly back to his senses; and, mastering himself with an effort, he 
stammered: “‘I beg your pardon—!—yes, I am afraid you may catch 
pneumonia. I'll go calla taxi.” Picking up his umbrella in confusion, he left 
her abruptly, mopping his forehead as he went. 





She burst into a flood of tears 


Five minutes later he returned in the taxicab. He had completely 
regained his poise, and he now ushered her into the machine as though 
she were Mrs. Vanderbilt. When about to slam the door, he inquired: 
**Where shall I tell the chauffeur to drive to?” 

Relaxing back into tne soft leather, she answered meekly: ‘“‘ Anywhere 
that suits you.” 

“Oh, don’t worry about troubling me,”’ he said gallantly. 
do you live?”’ 

** Six hundred and three First Avenue—right next to Schweinler’s Cafe.”’ 

As the machine started on its way, Stanborough marveled. at the com- 
pleteness with which this ingenious girl had put herself into his power. How 
did she know he was a man of honor? How could she be sure that he was 
not intending to kidnap her? The thought of the risk she would have run with 
ancther kind of man appalled him. He was moved with unspeakable pity. 

**I ain’t cold now,” said Lil, 
nestling happily against his 
shoulder. 

“Poor little waif !’’ he thought, 
feeling very old and brotherly. 

She toyed thoughtfully with 
the sleeve of his coat, as though 
striving to find words that 
would express what was in 
her mind. ‘‘ You’re— you're 
awful good to me. Nobody 
ever was so good to me. I wish 
I knew how to show you--——” 
She broke off childishly. 

Her gratitude affected him 
deeply. He was amazed that 
so small an act of courtesy 
could mean so much to her. 

The car came to a halt in 
front of a tenement house. 
“Is this the place?”’ asked 
Stanborough, with assumed 
breeziness, as he stepped out 
and opened his umbrella. 

**Yes,’’ she answered slowly, 
without moving. 

“Ah, she’s so tired!”’ he 
thought compassionately. 
Reaching his hand to her, he 
gently drew her to her feet and 
helped her out of the vehicle. 

“It don’t seem a minute!” 
she murmured dazedly. 

Stanborough smiled. ‘She 
probably never rode in a 
machine before,”” he thought. 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Verses by DANA BURNET 


A record crop of summer brides 
Enjoyed the nuptial beau-knot ; 
A screw is loose in Teddy’s Moose, 
But what it is we know not. 
Vacation time is now at hand 
With birds and bees and roses, 
And bellhops’ palms 
Beseeching alms, 
And badly blistered noses. 





The Tango stadiums were told 
To expurgate their gay teas— 
It seems they’re playing havoc with 
Our lares and Penates. 
A reckless Romeo took gas 
To soar from earth’s environs, 
The gas was spent 
Too soon. The gent 
Is now detained in irons. 











Illustrations by MERLE JOHNSON 


No lawyers are allowed to serve 
In Sing Sing’s legal doings; 
The city’s parks cannot be used 
For billings and for cooings. 

A roof resort for babies is 
The latest thing in pleasure ; 
Bill Sunday slew 
A sin or two, 
And reaped a ton of treasure. 


Sir Barnes would give the party Boss 
Another pint of power, 
He'll need it when he comes to face 
His Armageddon’s hour. 
The price of bread is going down— 
We wish the grocers knew it; 
The sex called fair 
Has bobbed its hair— 
Oh, girls, how could you do it? 


The Brotherhood of Engineers 
Is strong for Prohibition— 

But what will common people do 
For snake bites and for fishin’ ? 


‘A White Book has been authorized 


By Germany the Stainless, 

So now we’re sure 

Her cause is pure, 
Although, perhaps, not painless. 








Charles Eliot said aH the world 
Should copy us for manners ; 
Roumania may soon be found 
Beneath the Allied banners. 
Sir Woodrow told the Mexicans 
To squabble more politely; 
The census hound 
Is on his round, 
And Luna’s shining brightly. 





Milady Hale implored her sex 
To doff the high-heeled slipper— 
The modern woman must beware 
Of ought that’s apt to trip her. 
Our submarines were found to be 
Too ill for active service ; 
The well-known Alps 
Have lost their scalps, 
And Greece is growing nervous. 
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THE REAL THING IN SCIENCE 


Drawn by ROSE O'NEILL, 
creator of the ‘‘Kewpies."’ 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MOTHER: The child only imagines that he has a pain. 
UNCONVERTED FATHER: Then I wish he’d imagine I’m walking the floor with him. 


IF THEY’D KNOWN THE GAME 


As it would have appeared in the Rome “ Daily Herald,” 
March 16, 44 B.C. 

Caius J. Caesar, whose sensational career as 
statesman, warrior and writer stands unparal- 
leled in the history of the world, was assassin- 
ated as he stood in the Senate chamber of the 
Capitol at 11:25 o’clock yesterday morning. 

Infuriated by the murder, a mob of several 
thousand citizens rioted, killed one man and 
late last night set fire to the homes of the ex- 
dictator’s alleged assassins. 

Marcus W. Antony, Caesar’s lawyer and life- 
long friend, issued a statement last night assert- 
ing that warrants would be sworn out to-day 
for Marcus M. Brutus, George W. Cassius, 
Franklin P. Casca, Howard Trebonius, John J. 
Ligarius, A. Decius Brutus, M. D. Cimber, and 
Martin L. Cinna, all of whom are prominent 
Roman politicians. These men, it is said, left 
the city last night. 

Some of the alleged assassins, in addresses 
following the former dictator’s death, are said 
to have admitted their part in the tragedy and 
to have claimed that they acted from patriotic 
motives, stating that Caesar had planned to 
overthrow the government and establish himself 
as king. An attempt was made a month ago to 
persuade Caesar to accept the crown, but at that 
time he refused. 

Mrs. Calphurnia Caesar, the general’s widow, 
is prostrated and under the care of physicians 
at her home, 314 Tiberian Way. 

Rome last night faced a reign of terror as a 
result of the assassination. Police Commissioner 


Polonius was unable to cope with the rioters and 
announced that he will swear in three hundred 
extra policemen this morning in an effort to 
restore order. 

The Senate was in session when the assassin- 
ation occurred and scores of people witnessed 





BACK TO THE WOODS 


JONES (visiting Brown at his bungalow): Ah, this is a 
real wilderness! This background is a veritable jungle! 
BROWN: That? Why, darn you, that’s my vegetable 
garden! 
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the death of the man who was beyond doubt 
the absolute ruler of Rome. The great warrior. 
was stabbed eight times by as many assassins, 
and death followed immediately. 

By a freak of fortune Caesar died at the foot 
of the statue of James B. Pompey, his greatest 
enemy, whom he vanquished at Pharsalia four 
years ago. 

A surprise was sprung shortly after the ex- 
dictator’s death, when the announcement was 
made by Antony that Caesar had bequeathed 
his Tiber property to the city, and had also left 
seventy-five dollars to every citizen. 

A remarkable incident in connection with the 
assassination is that the general is said to have 
been warned by a fortune-teller that March 15 
would witness his undoing. 

Caius Julius Caesar was born on July 12, 100, 
and was therefore in his fifty-seventh year. He 
was educated at . . . (For the remainder of 
the Caesarian obituary the reader is referred to 
the files of the “‘ Daily Herald,’”’ or any encyclo- 


pedia.) 
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A NEWSPAPER DICTIONARY 


Rout.—What the enemy was put to. 

Lightning rapidity.—What the news traveled 
with. 

Well-Balanced Bill.—Any vaudeville pro- 
gramme. 

Police Dragnet.—Something thrown over the 
city. (See tighten.) 

Stormy Session.—What the meeting resolved 
itself into. (See pastor's resignation.) 
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ONABE SEASIDE RESORT 
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The Greatest aaah ro 
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Yarn in was simply this: 
the World A young Irish- 
man from Sligo, 


as he blushingly admitted, whose 
face was a passport of honesty 
stamped by nature herself, had 
served two customers over the 
bar of the old chop-house across 
the street from the opera-house. 
To him they were just two throats 
athirst; nothing more. They or- 
dered drinks, and this first attracted 
his attention, for they agreed on 
cognac. Now, brandy efter dinner 
is not an unusual drink, but this pair 
had asked for a large glass. Old 
brandy was given them, and such huge swallows followed that the barten- 
der was compelled by his conscience to ring up one dollar for the two 
drinks. It was paid, and another round commanded, as if the two men 
were hurried, as indeed they were, for it was during an entr’acte at the 
opera that they had slipped across for liquid refreshments. Against the bar 
of the establishment a dozen or more humans were ranged, and the noise 
was deafening, but not so great as to prevent the Irishman from catching 
scraps of the conversation dropped by the brandy drinkers. Their talk 
went something like this, and, although Michael had little schooling, his 
memory was excellent, and, being a decent chap, there is no need to 
impeach the veracity of his report. 

The taller man, neither young, neither old, and, like his friend, without 
a grey hair, burst out laughing after the disappearance of the second 
cognac. “I say, old pal, who was it wrote that brandy was for heroes? 
Kipling? What?”’ The other man, stockily-built, foreign-looking, answered 
in a contemptuous tone (“‘sneering-like,”” as my informant put it): 

“*Where’s your memory? Gone to rack and ruin like your ideals, I 
suppose! Kipling! What do such youngsters know? Walter Savage 
Landor was the originator of the lying epigram; after him Byron gobbled 
it up, as he gobbled up most of the good things of his generation, and 
after him, the deluge of this mediocre century. When I told Byron this, 
at Milan, I think it was, he vowed me an ass.”’ 

“Cheer up, it’s not.so bad. ._ 1 remember once at Paris, or was it 
Vienna, you said the same thing about —-——-”’_ Here followed a strange 
name. 
**And, anyhow, you are mixing dates; Landor followed Byron, please, 
but I suppose he said it first. I told Metternich of your bon-mot, and, 
egad, he laughed, did that old parchment face. As for Bonaparte, upstart 
and charlatan, he was too selfish to smile at anybody’s wit but his own, 
and little he had. Do you remember the Congress of Vienna?” 

“Do I—1815?” 


They Come ‘Some such year. Or was it in 1750 when we saw 
Back Casanova at Venice? Well——”’ At this point the alarm- 

signal went off, and the mob went back to the opera. 
The young bartender’s heart was beating so fast that it ‘‘leapt up in his 
bosom,” as he described it. Two middle-aged men talking of a century 
ago as calmly as if they had spoken of yesterday flustered him a bit. He 
heard the dates. He noticed the perfectly natural manner in which events 
were mentioned. There was no mystification. For the first time in his 
life Michael was sorry the between-act pause was so short, and he longed 
for the next one, though fatigued from the labors of the last. Would 
these gentlemen return for more cognac! In an hour they came back 
with the crowd, again drank old four-star brandy, and gossiped about a 
lot of incomprehensible things that had evidently taken place in the six- 
teenth or seventeenth centuries; at least, Michael overheard them disputing 
dates, and one of them bet the other that the big fire in London occurred 
in 1666, and referred the question to Mr. Peppers, or Peps—some such 
name. 
“Ah, poor old Pepys,” sighed the dark man; “‘if he had only taken 
better care of himself he might have been with us to-day instead of 
moldering in his grave.”’ 

**Oh, well! you can’t expect everyone to believe in the Struldbrug 
cure,” replied his friend dreamily. ‘Even Her Majesty, Queen Anne, 
a not take your advice, though Miss Masham and Mr. Harley begged 

r to.” 

“Yes, about the only thing they ever agreed upon in their life. Where 
is Harley to-day?” 

“Oh, I suppose in London,” carelessly replied the other. ‘For a 
young bird of several centuries he’s looking as fit as a fiddle; but see here, 
Swift, old boy, your bogie tales are worrying our young friend,” and with 
that Michael says they pointed to him, heartily laughed, and went away. 
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iE SEVEN ARTS 


By JAMES HUNEKER 


He crossed himself, and for a 
moment the electric lights burnt 
dim, so it seemed to the super- 
stitious laddybuck. But he had had 
a good chance to study the odd 
pair. They were not, as he re- 
peated, old men, neither were they 
youthful. Say thirty-five or forty 
years, and he noticed this time the 
freshness of their complexions, the 
brilliancy of their eyes. They were 
gentlemen in evening clothes and 
had run across Broadway without 
overcoats, a reprehensible act even 
for a young man. But they were 
healthy, self-contained, and hard- 
headed— they took, according to 
the statistician behind the bar, about 
a quart of brandy between them, and were as fresh as daisies after the 
fiery stuff. Who were they? Blaguers, said I, after I had carefully deci- 
phered the runic inscriptions in Michael’s mind. (This was a week later.) 
Two fellows out on a lark, bent on scaring a poor Irish boy. But what was 
Swift, or Queen Anne, or Metternich, or Mr. Harley to him? Just words. 
Bonaparte he might be expected to remember. It was curious all the same 


. that he could reel off the unusual names of Miss Masham and Casanova. 
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The deuce! was there something in the horrid tale? Two immortals stalk- 
ing the globe when their very bones should have been dissolved into ever- 
lasting dust! Two wraiths revisiting the glimpses of the moon—hold on! 
Struldbrug! Who was Struldbrug? What his cure? I tried to summon 
from the vasty deep all the worthies of the eighteenth century. Struld- 
brug. Swift. Struldbrug. Sir William Temple. Struldbrug—ah! by the 
great horn spoon! The Struldbrugs of the Island of Laputa! Gulliver’s 
hideous immortals—and then the horror of the story enveloped me, but, 
despite my aversion to meeting the dead, I determined fo live in the chop- 
house till I saw face to face these ghosts from a vanished past. My curi- 
osity was soon gratified, as the sequel will show, 


Just one week after the appearance of this pair,I stood J Meet 
talking to the Irish barman, when I saw him start and pale, Ghosts 
Ha! I thought, here are my men. I was not mistaken, Two 
well-built and well-groomed gentlemen asked for brandy, and swallowed #t 
in silence. They were polite enough to avoid my rather rude stare. No 
wonder 'I stared. They recalled familiar faces, yet I couldn’t at once place 
the owners. Presently they went over to a table and seated themselves. 
Loudly calling for a mug of musty ale, I boldly put myself at an adjacent 
spot, and continued my spying tactics. The friends were soon in hot dis- 
pute. It concerned the literary reputation of Balzac. I sat with my mouth 
wide open. 

The elder of the pair, the one called Swift, snapped at his friend: 
**Zounds sir! you and your Balzac. Hogwash and a rooster in rut—that’s 
about his capacity. Of course, when your own dull stuff appeared he 
praised you for the sake of the paradox. You moderns! Balzac the 
father of French fiction! ‘You the father, or is it grandfather, of psychol- 
ogy—a nice crew! That boy Maupassant had more stuff in him than a 
wilderness of Zolas, Goncourts, and the rest. He is almost as amusing as 
Paul de Kock——’””__ The other, the little man, bristled with rage. 

**Because you wrote a popular boy’s book, full of filth and pessimism, 
you think you know all literature. And didn’t you copy Cyrano de 
Bergerac’s ‘ Voyagers,’ and Defoe? I don’t care much for Balzac, though 
I’m free to confess he did treat me handsomely in praising my ‘Char- 
treuse _ 

**My God!” I groaned, ‘‘it’s Stendhal, otherwise Henri Beyle, laying 
down the law to the tremendous author of ‘Gulliver’s Travels.’’”’ And yet 
neither man looked the accepted portrait of himself. I forgot my former 
fear, being interested in the dispute of these two giant writers, who are 
more akin artistically than criticism has ever taken cognizance. Dead? 
What did I care! They were surely alive now, and I was not dreaming. 
I didn’t need to pinch myself, for my eyes and ears reported the occur- 
rence. Amiracie? Why not. Miracles are daily, if we but knew it. 
Living is the most wonderful of all miracles. The discussion proceeded. 
Swift spoke tersely, just as he wrote: ‘ 

“Enough, friend Beyle. You are a charlatan. Your knowledge of the 
human heart is on a par with your taste in literature. You abominate 
Flaubert because his prose is more rhythmic than yours.” 

**I vow I protest,” interrupted Stendhal. 

“No matter. I’m right. Merimee, your pupil is your master at every 
point.” 

I could no longer contain myself, and, bursting with curiosity, I 
cried : 

**Pardon me, dear masters, for venturing into a private conversation, 

(Continued on page 20) 








PICTURE PIFFLE 


What Editors of “‘ Movie Magazines ”’ 
Have to Read 


In ‘‘ The Barefoot Pickaninny,”’ in which he 
had the title role, Mr. Harry Lessey wore a pair 
of black patent leather shoes that have been 
handed down from generation to generation in 
the Lessey family. 


Mr. Francis Bushwoman, who gave such a 
masterly interpretation to the part of the prune 
in Yanasse’s three-part film-drama of the under- 
world, ‘‘ The Mystery of the Purple Prune,”’ has 
refused a bequest of $9,000,000 left him by an 
unknown uncle, who was in the gold rush of 
1492-1915. Mr. Bushwoman requested that the 
money be given to the poor, thus proving that 
motion-picture actors are human. 


Miss Blanche Sour, who gained a township- 
wide reputation in the serial ‘‘ Xenialties of Xan- 
tippe,”’ has fallen a victim to soft drink. Miss 
Sour drinks three or four soft beverages every 
day, and a feature of her new hobby lies in the 
fact that she always purchases her soft drinks 
either in bottles or from soda fountains. 


Miss Alice Joy, star of Melak’s three-part 
dramatic masterpiece, ‘‘ The Green Persimmon,” 
in which she had the title role, has added to her 
many graceful accomplishments the art of per- 
spiring in the summer time. In fact, Miss Joy 
has been known to perspire as early in the sea- 
son as the month of May. The latest accom- 
plishment will no doubt increase Miss Joy’s list 
of friend’s tenfold. 








ON TRIAL 


THE THRUSH (nervously): I must sing my prettiest! 
That must be an impressario “discovering” me! 









BALLOTBALL 


niiiineaminemieiaiadsilit 
' NATIONAL GAME 
| oF PouiTics 






THE WOMAN: See here, if I’m good enough to coach you men, I’m good enough to get in the game. 


Two hundred pieces of the most modern 
artillery were borrowed from the government 
by the Nibul Film Company for use in its great 
ninety-seven part military feature, ‘‘ The War of 
the Roses,’”’ soon to be released. This great 
picture shows all the principal battles of the War 
of the Roses, and has all the atmosphere of that 
period. In order that this atmosphere might be 
obtained the battle scenes were staged in the 
country and not inside the studio yard. 


Wane Cilbur, who starred in Ehtap’s ‘‘ The 
Human Bloodhound,” in five mammoth, massive, 
mastodonic parts, is a vegetarian. Mr. Cilbur 
says that the kindness of his Congressman in 
sending him free garden seeds each year makes 
the life of a vegetarian very cheap. 


Miss Helen Semloh had a narrow escape from 
being crushed between the wheels of a locomo- 
tive while taking part in the one hundred and 
thirty-seventh episode of ‘“‘The Safety First 
Policy of Helen” serial. Miss Semloh had just 
crossed a trestle in front of a locomotive, in 
which a fire had not been started for eight 
years, when another train going in the opposite 
direction passed on another track about two 
miles away. Miss Semloh suffered an attack of 
nervous prostration, but will be able to take 
part in the next episode, which is entitled ‘‘ The 
Closed Studbridge.”’ 


While taking the leading part in the seventy- 
seventh episode of the popular serial picture, 
“The Piscatorial Pursuits of Prunella,’ Miss 
Prunella Prude had a narrow escape from death. 
Miss Prude, in escaping from Hohen Zollern, the 
villain of the play, leaped from the eighty-ninth 
floor of a downtown office building. Thousands 
stood in the street below, watching Miss Prude’s 
rapid descent earthward. Suddenly women be- 
gan to scream; some even fainted. Men stood 
with bated breath and blanched faces. Miss 
Prude’s dress had become caught on a nail on 
the window ledge of the thirty-seventh floor. 
Death seemed certain. But it was here that the 
heroine showed her rare presence of mind. 
Halting in her fall, she calmly unhooked the 
garment and proceeded on her downward 
plunge. Had she not exhibited this presence of 
mind, Miss Prude no doubt would have been 
dashed to death on the pavement below. 


¥ 


Areformer is one who tries to make history 
skid just as it starts to repeat itself. 
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VINDICATORY 


Among those who were down at the dock 
when Charon’s boat landed on the other shore 
was Ananias. 

He was passing out cards printed with these 
words: 

**As a matter of fact, there are bigger liars. 
You will observe that I didn’t say I was mis- 
quoted.”’ 


SYSTEM 


“Dasher belongs to a great many lodges, 
doesn’t he?” 

“Yes, indeed; he has to use a card index 
system to keep track of the passwords.”’ 


LIGHT AND SHADOW 


**Was there anything unusual about the con- 
tracting parties to that wedding?” 
**No; just the usual bride and gloom.” 





STREET CRIES OF A CENTURY AGO 
No. 4 





SWEEP. 


Sweep ! Sweep ho! Sweep ! 


While warm in our beds, 
We lie snug and asleep, 
He trudges the street, there, 
‘The poor little Sweep ! 
Half naked and cold, 
He all weather defies, 
With soot-bag and brushes, 
'' Sweep! Sweep!” still he cries. 





From “The Infant's Library,” published in New York in 120 
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By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 














A Typical Scene from “1 Pagliacci” 


Stories of the Operas 
I PAGLIACCI 


(é piil-yiait-ché) 


Two-act drama; text and music by Leoncavallo. 


CHARACTERS 
PR cctbas.cegnorescwocsoapesnenves Tenor 
TONIO .. -- Baritone 
TEE PPT rere Tee Tenor 
NEDDA (Canio’s wife) .. - . ---+-++ Soprano 
SILVIO (a villager) ..--.--+-+++sseeee Baritone 

THE STORY 

Act I 


At Tonio’s signal, the curtains open disclosing 
a cross-roads with a rude portable theatre 
and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt with a party of 
debutantes. The distant sounds of a cracked 
trumpet and belabored drum call the peasants 
together, and they greet with joy the familiar 
characters in whose costumes Canio, Nedda, and 
Beppo enter simultaneously with Mrs. O. H. P. 
Belmont’s party, Mrs. Otto Kahn’s party, Mrs. 
Goelet, in mauve faille d’amour silk, and a party of 
young people chaperoned by Mrs. Douglas Robin- 
son. Silencing the crowd (on the stage), Canio 
announces the play for the evening—and is 
heard. Canio descends and boxes the ears of 
Tonio, who loves Nedda. Tonio, and two old 
gentlemen of decided snoring proclivities who 
have been sitting in the eighth row, wartder off. 
A villager invites the players to drink. Twenty- 
seven gentlemen in the audience accept the 
invitation. The villager hints that Tonio lingers 
to flirt with Nedda, and the ladies in the boxes 
aiso get busy with recent scandal. Canio takes 
it as a joke, twenty-one of the twenty-seven 
gentlemen taking it with water. Canio says he 
loves his wife. And, after kissing her, he departs 
coincident with the arrival of the occupants of 
the Gould and Sloane boxes, The other peasants, 
and forty-two other gentlemen, leave the scene. 





Nedda, left alone, broods over the fierce look 
which Canio and Gatti Casazza gave her. She 
wonders if Canio suspects her. The sunlight 
and the new gown and necklace on Mrs. Payne 
Whitney thrill her and she revels in the song 
and the sport of the birds (‘‘Ballatella’’). At 
the end of the rhapsody she finds that the 
hideous Tonio, if not the audience, has been lis- 
tening. He makes ardent love, but she laughs 
him to scorn. He pursues her, however, and 
she, picking up Beppo’s whip, slashes him across 
the face. He swears revenge and stumbles 
away. Now her secret lover, Silvio, steals in 
with the twenty-seven gentlemen who have been 
over to Browne’s. Silvio pleads with her to go 
away with him. She promises in an undertone 
to meet him that night at Del Pazzi’s Italian 
Restaurant at the corner of Seventh Avenue and 
Thirty-fourth Street. Tonio, having seen them, 
hurries away. He gets the ear of Canio and re- 





Definition of a Theatrical Manager.— 
One who is managed by a star. 


ices eronteatee 
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Shop 


Illustrations by RALPH BARTON 





turns coincidently with thirty-four of some forty- 
odd gentlemen who have been across the street. 
Silvio, however, escapes unnoticed and so do the 
old gentlemen who have been sleeping in the 
eighth row. 

Canio threatens to kill Nedda and Leoncavallo’s 
music. Beppo and one of the old gentlemen 
who has forgotten his overcoat rush back. 
Beppo disarms Canio. Tonio hints that Nedda’s 
lover may appear that night in the play and 
some bizzare looking ladies in the third row hint 
a lot of other things. Left alone, Canio bewails 
his bitter fate, and the gentlemen whose wives 
won’t let them get out do the same. In wild 
grief, Canio finally gropes his way off. And 
such gentlemen as are left in the audience 


follow suit. 
(To be continued.) 


* 


The curious may at New York first-nights 
always easily pick out the dramatic critics 
through the latters’ penchant for making them- 
selves conspicuous in the audience by watching 
the play. 

sd 


FIRST SOCIETY PERSON: Have you ever 
been slumming? 

SECOND SOCIETY PERSON: Yes, I went to 
a first-night two weeks ago. 


¥ 


The philosophy of the American drama 
summed up—a man in a woman’s dress. 


* 


It never rains but it pours. It never pours but 
it teas. It never teas but it comedies. 


* 


Ticket Speculator.— Anyone who buys a 


theatre ticket. 
(Continued on page 18) 








CLARENCE, THE HERMIT 


We found him in the wilderness, far off the 
main road, and up among the rocks on a moun- 
tain side. He was living in a cave. 

**A hermit?”’ we ventured. 

He nodded. 

**“Woman? Sore on the sex? That sort of 
thing?” 

The hermit shook his head, a most positive 
shake. We raised our eyebrows, his manner 
being a trifle unusual. 

**What then?” we asked. ‘‘Something, of 
course. No man becomes a hermit without 
reason.”’ 

“*New York theatres,”’ he answered. ‘‘Driven 
to it. Desperation. Despair.’ 


We felt an inward thrill. 
He was something new in 
hermits; something worth 
coming off the beaten path 
to find. We sympathized 


freely. 

“Rotten plays,” we 
agreed. ‘‘Really, don’t 
blame you. Same old 


drivel every year. Tor- 
ture to sit through them.”’ 

The hermit again shook 
his head, and this time 
he frowned. 

*“*Not that,” he said, 
lounging upon a rock, 
“‘although indirectly that 
might have had something 
to do with the basic cause. 
No; I found that I could 
buy tickets for current 
New York attractions at 
the box-office. And at 
advertised prices. My 
God! It was too much. 
After an attack of brain 
fever — tossing — delirium 
—prostration--I crawled 
out and came here. Any- 
where! Been here ever 
since.”’ 


He buried his face in 
his hands, which were | 
hidden in turn by locks of 
unkempt hair. 

“*My name is Clarence 
Whitelite,”” he announced 
abruptly, “although I 
don’t look it.” 

He didn’t. Sitting there 
on the rock, he closely 
resembled the late Rip 
Van Winkle. His fawn- 
colored spats were in a 
fair state of preservation, 
but the rest of his rai- 
ment, including his shoes, 
were in tatters. 

“ Theatre-going was my 
hobby, my passion,”’ he 


Guow 


at the simple clods who thought differently. 
Provincials, Brooklynites; persons of that sort.’’ 


“*You were not alone in that belief, surely,” 
said we. 

The hermit regarded us with a kindly eye. 
He saw that we understood. Reaching in what 
had once been a waistcoat of the very latest 
mode, he drew forth two tiny squares of pinkish 
cardboard. 

**Seat checks,” he explained, holding them 
up. ‘‘The dast show I saw. Don’t recall the 
name, but it doesn’t matter. These cost me six 
dollars apiece, and I thought myself lucky to 
get them. Friend of mine, chap with a pull— 
regular inside drag — said he wasn’t sure but 
thought he could land them for me. I didn’t 





PERSIAN CATS 





resumed. *“*More than L a 
that, it was my life. My 

chief pleasure, however, was not derived from 
the plays and musical comedies which I wit- 
nessed. Sometimes, as you just now said, they 
were quite too awful. I got my greatest, my 
real, satisfaction from the privilege of paying 
all kinds of money for my seats. I had heard, 
of course, of the box-office. I had a vague 
understanding of its theoretical function. I 
knew, of course, that I passed it in going in 
and out of the theatre, but with that my knowl- 
edge of it ceased. The notion that tickets 
might be obtained there was altogether too 
preposterous. Many a good laugh did I have 


care especially about the show, but couldn’t 
afford to miss it if it was going to cost me six 
dollars a seat. 

“Friend called up about seven o’clock and 
said he’d been hustling all afternoon for me. 
Hadn’t been able, he said, to get a thing for me 
until he met somebody’s brother-in-law. Then 
he was introduced to a chap who let him have 
two good two-dollar chairs for eight dollars 
each. Awfully decent sort, that fellow; did a 
lot of favors for me. Sometimes would get me 
seats for ten dollars when I was perfectly wil- 
ling, if need be, to pay five. Fact, I assure you. 
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It was almost uncanny the way that fellow could 
get seats.”’ 

Over ridges of hills, Clarence, the Hermit, 
gazed dreamily. Beyond the horizon was New 
York, the city renounced. 


** My awakening,”’ said he, “‘ came with fearful 
suddenness. There was a show which, odd to 
say, I really desired to witness. If I remember 
rightly, it was a musical thing called ‘ The Girl 
from Nowhere in Particular.’ I was looking 
forward to an evening of positive pleasure when 
my friend "phoned the incredible message that 
he had tried every agency in town without suc- 
cess and had at last been compelled to apply at 
the box-office for tickets. This I understood he 
did as a mere matter of form. 

“*T can get you a 
couple of seats, excellent 
seats,’ he told me, ‘if you 
want to pay the price.’ 

““*Any price, my dear 
chap,’ I replied. ‘Surely, 
you ought to know that 
by this time.’ 

*** These seats,’ he said, 
firmly, ‘ will cost you only 
two dollars each—the reg- 
ular advertised rate. I 
can’t find a soul who will 
charge me more, and I’ve 
tried everywhere. You 
don’t want to go as low 
as two dollars, do you?’”’ 

Clarence, the Hermit, 
shuddered at the mere 
recollection of that mo- 
ment. It was a recollec- 
tion undimmed by time 
and solitude. 


**Oh, the agony of that 
evening!”’ he groaned. “I 
said something, I don’t 
know what, over the phone 
and hung up the receiver. 
Two dollars for a two- 
dollar seat! It was un- 
thinkable, impossible. 
Nevertheless, I dressed 
and staggered out, deter- 
mined to learn for myself 
the truth. It was a good 
two hours before theatre 
time, so I had plenty of 
opportunity. I went to a 
dozen theatres, inquiring 
my way to the box-office, 
and my blackest fears 
were confirmed. I was 
amazed, speechiess. In 
each box-office there was 
a rack full of tickets, and 
they were for sale. 


“As if this were not 
enough, on my way out of 
the last theatre, weak and 
trembling, I overheard a 


— strange creature—I should 


judge, a Brooklynite—re- 
mark heatedly to a companion in the lobby: 
‘The nerve of these people to charge two dol- 
lars for a seat! It’s downright robbery, that’s 
what it is!’ I was told afterward that I 
swooned.”’ 

We regarded Clarence with deep compassion. 

“Don’t you ever long for the old life?”’ we 
asked; “‘for first-nights, for the glitter of Broad- 
way after dark, and that sort of thing?”’ 

“*Alas, yes!”’ he replied with a bassoon-like 
sigh; ‘‘but of what use is longing? There is 
nothing in town to be seen that I could not see 

(Continued on page 19) 
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The Puppet Shop 


(Continued from page 16) 


Theatrically Speaking 

Augustus Thomas, in a recent address before the Contemporary Club 
of St. Louis, truthfully stated that the drama is at present suffering from 
the fact that one-half of the population of New York, the only producing 
centre at the time, has a vocabulary limited to two hundred and fifty 
words. Mr. Thomas, somewhat carelessly, did not specify what the two 
hundred and fifty words were. Let us, for the benefit of aspiring young 
dramatists, therefore endeavor to set them down: 


The 250 


10 
Believe me, that gal on the end has got some legs! 
1§ 16 17 


Wouldn’ t it be awful if one o” those shoulder straps on Lillian Lorraine's 
dress’d onep! 
7 to §2, ine. 
Wouldn’t it be. _ 
raine’s een snap! i 1 
8 ” 61 
Don’ t William Courtenay look swell in a dress suit? 
63 
Yes. 
64 65 
Mary Pickford. 
66 67 
Mrs. Castile. 
68 69 jo 7 72 73 74 
I wonder how old Billie Burke is? 
7§ 76 77 78 79 
Ain’t Phyllis ae eg os 


80 8 8 
= it too bad J John prew shaved his moustache off ? 


if one o’ those shoulder straps on Lillian Lor- 


92 93 95 96 
Believe me, that gal on the end has got ohne legs! 
100 Iol 


Oh hell. 
104 10§ 1c 107 
Ain't it - bad that Gaby and Harry Pilcer had a fall-out? 


The trouble with shaw is that he’s too much of a smart-aleck 
119 120 
I love English actors. They is so ne 
124 125 
Arnold Daly’ be a swell actor if he wan't so erratic. 
130 131 132 133 134 135 136 = 137 138 
Believe me, that - on sg end has - some _ 


140 14 147 +148 14 
I wisht they’d put - more shows tke ” The Lion and the Mouse, i 
181 
There was a show a intelligent guy could sit through without insultin’ his 
182-196 ; 


intelligence ! 
197 198 199 200 201 202 203 
I like Maurice’s dancing best because he looks more manly than the 


204 


others. 
208 
Don’t you think King Baggot is a more wonderful actor as Robert 
Mantell ? 


211 212 
Dj ve who makes Elsie Ferguson’ s dresses—Loosedl or Packin? 
219° «220 «221 «222 223 «#4224 «+225 #226 227 228 
Believe me, _ gal on the end has got some legs! 
31 «232 
I wonder if Jack Barrymore loves his = 
233-234-235 236 23 
Which do you prefer best, the Courtney Sisters or grand op ra? 


Georgie (Cohan). 
243 244 245 
re A see has got consumption. 
247 «248 «=249 250 
Believe me, that gal on—— 
5 


Every once in so often, some newspaper starts a ‘‘ voting contest” to 
determine the name of the most popular actress on the American stage. 
I have caused my colored secretary, Maybelle, to go through the records 
of nineteen of these “‘ contests’’ which were held during the last two years 
to learn for me whether it was Mrs. Fiske or 
Ethel Barrymore or Maude Adams or Laurette 
Taylor or some equally famous star who was 
to be hailed as the most greatly adored native 
actress. Maybelle has averaged up the nine- an 
teen contests and reports to me that, inthe “>= 
order named, the following representative, SE = 
talented and celebrated actresses are our 
most worshiped public idols: 


1. Trixie St. Aubrey, of ‘‘ The Moonlit Maids” 
Burlesque Co. 
2. Daisy Devere, of Shanley’s cabaret. 


3. Ethel Gobbyl, of ‘‘The Dangers of Dora”’ 
Motion Picture Serial. 



































He may raise wheat or cattle; he 
may manufacture flour or shoes; 
he may run a grocery or a drygoods 
store; he may operate a copper 
mine or a telephone company. He 
creates or distributes some com- 
modity to be used by other people. 


He is always hard at work to 
supply the needs of others, and in 
return he has his own needs sup- 
plied. 


All of us are doing business with 
business men so constantly that we 
accept the benefits of this inter- 
course without question, as we 
accept the air we breathe. Most of 
us have little to do with govern- 
ment, yet we recognize the differ- 
ence between business methods 
and government methods. 


We know that it is to the interest 
of the business man to do something 
for us, while the function of the 











Doing Business with a Business Concern 


The business man is an impor- 
tant factor in your daily life and 
happiness. 


government man is to see that we 
do something for ourselves — that 
is, to control and regulate. 


We pay them both, but of the 
two we naturally find the business 
man more get-at-able, more human, 
more democratic. 


Because the telephone business 
has become large and extensive, 
it requires a high type of organiza- 
tion and must employ the best 
business methods. 


The Bell System is in the busi- 
ness of selling its commodity— 
telephone service. It must meet 
the needs of many millions of cus- 
tomers, and teach them to use and 
appreciate the service which it has 
provided. 


The democratic relation between 
the customer and the business con- 
cern has been indispensable, pro- 
viding for the United States the best 
and most universal telephone serv- 
ice of any country in the world. 


| AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


| One Policy 


In writing to advertisers, please say “{ saw it in Quan.” 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Sliced Oranges with a dash of Abbott's Bitters 
are appetizing and healthful. 


by mail, at oa in stamps. 


. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Clarence, the Hermit 
(Continued from page 17) 


at reasonable prices, and, remember, I am a New Yorker!” 


was a certain dignity about him. 


‘But, listen! ’” we said with a sudden inspiration. 
blank as you suppose.”” He shook his shaggy head. 
will but let us lead you to New York, we can show you where you may pay two dollars 
just to sit in at a certain movie.”? Clarence Whitelite, the Hermit, gasped with incredulity. 


Then he seized our hand, and we believe 
we may say that his grip was vice-like. 
“Two dollars for moving-pictures!’’ he 
shrilled. ‘*‘ You are not deceiving me?”’ 
“Far from it,”” we assured him. ‘‘Two | 
dollars, what is more, for pictures that 
outside of New York one can probably see 
for half-a-dollar, or perhaps a quarter.” 
He waited to hear no more but yelled 
with delight. Waving his arms, he rushed 
into hiscave and returned in an instant 
with a yellow cane and an opera hat. 
“To the station!’’ he cried, ecstatically. 
“It is only seven miles; we’ll be in time 
for the evening train. Two dollars for a 
twenty-five cent movie! Two dollars! 
Perhaps, if I can locate my friend in town, 
he’ll find a way for me to pay three or 
even four. Sir, you have saved my 
treason! God bless you!” 
He began to sing snatches of song from 
“The Girl from Nowhere in Particular.” 
Clarence Whitelite was a hermit no anger. 
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Even in his tatters there MERICA has never produced a greater 

statesman than Franklin, who was revered 
by the people second only to Washington. 
He was a signer*of both the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States, and his wisdom made the 
latter a possibility. The great Lord Chatham 
pronounced him not only an honor to the 
Anglo-Saxon people but to human nature. In 
every capitol of Europe he was a welcome 
guest, and he it was who induced France to 
lend us ships, men and money during the 
darkest days of the Revolution. Upon his 
death Congress ordered a general mourning 
of a month. In France it was decreed that all 
members of the national Assembly should 
wear mourning for three days. So long as 
Americans treasure the Republic and Personal 
Liberty as the noblest of all human blessings, 
the fame of Franklin can never perish. 
Personally he was possessed of robust health; 
he was a well-shaped man, of wise but merry 
nature; he had the head of a Greek philoso- 
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pher, while his grace, his noble bearing and 
winning personality made him a conspicuous 
figure in any assemblage of great men. He 
was a moderate user all his lifetime of Old 
Madeira and barley-malt brews. It is safe to 
say that he toasted the New Republic with 
every great man of Europe and America. 
Franklin considered his work in building the 
Constituton his greatest service to posterity. 
Upon the self-evident declaration of the Con- 
stitution of the United States Anheuser-Busch 
58 years ago launched their gigantic institu 
tion. To-day wherever Ameri- 
cans go for health, or business, 
or pleasure, their famed brand na ; 
BUDWEISER is there. Its 
popularity, due to its quality, 
purity, mildness and exquisite 
flavor, has daily grown in 
public favor until 7500 people 
are constantly employed to 
keep pace with the ever- 
increasing demand. 
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Quoe 
The Seven Arts 


(Continued from page 14) 


but, notwithstanding the queerness of the situation, may I not say that I 
meet in the flesh, Jonathan Swift and Henri Beyle-Stendhal?”’ 

“Discovered, by the eternal Jehovah!” roared Swift, adding an ob- 
scene phrase, which I discreetly omit. Stendhal took the incident cooly. 

“*As 1 am rediscovered about every decade by ambitious young critics 
anxious to achieve reputations, I am not disturbed by our young friend 
here. Your apology, Monsieur, is accepted. Pray join us in a fresh drink 
and conversation.’’ But I was only thirsty for more talk, oceans of talk. I 
eagerly asked Stendhal, who regarded me with cynical eyes, all the while 
fingering his little whisker: ‘‘ Did you ever hear Chopin play?’’ 

**Who,” he solemnly asked in turn, ‘‘is Chopin?’’ 

“*He was at his best in the forties, and as you didn’t die till——”” 

**Pardon me, Monsieur. I never died. Your Chopin may have died, 
but I am immortal.”’. 

“You venerable Struldbrug,” giggled Swift. 
pressed, yet held my ground: 

*“*You must have met him. He was a friend of Balzac—his music was 
then in vogue at Paris———-’’ I stumbled in my speech. 

“He probably means that little Polish piano-player who dangled at the 
petticoats of George Sand,”’ interpolated Swift. 

**I knew Cimarosa, I knew Rossini, but I never heard of Chopin. As 
for the Sand woman, that cow who chewed and re-chewed her literary 
cud—don’t mention her name to me, please. She is the village pump of 
fiction; water, wet water. Balzac was bad enough.” My heart sank. 
Chopin not even remembered by a contemporary! This then is fame. 
But the immortality of Stendhal, of Swift — what of that? Its reality 
was patent to me. Perhaps Balzac, Sand, Flaubert were still alive. I 
propounded the question. Swift answered it. 


The **Yes, they are alive. My Struldbrugs are meant to 
symbolize the immortality of all genius. Only stupid 
Struldbrugs people die. Sand is a barmaid in London. Balzac is on 


the road selling knit-goods, and a mighty good drummer he is sure to be; 
but poor Flaubert has had hard luck. He was the reader to a publishing 
house, and forced to pass judgment on the novels of the day—favorable 
judgment, mind you, on the popular stuff. He nearly burst a blood vessel 
when they gave him a Marie Corelli manuscript to correct—to correct the 
style, mind you, he, Flaubert! The gods are certainly capricious. Now 
the old chap—he has aged since 1880—is in New York reading proof ata 
daily newspaper office. He sits at the same desk with Benjamin de 
Casseres, and every time he mutters over the rhythm of a sentence Ben 
raps him on the knuckles, and says: 

“You are an old-fashioned bourgeois, Pop Flaubert! Some night I'll 
take you over to Jack’s and recite my Sermon on Suicide, to teach you 
what brilliance and Bovarysme really mean.’”’ I was shocked at this 
blasphemy, and said so. Stendhal calmly bade me to keep my temper. 

**But isn’t Mr. Swift joking?”’ 

“*Mr. Swift is always joking,’’ was the far from reassuring reply. To 
fill in the interval I called for the waiter. The ghosts again demanded 
cognac. Stendhal looked like the caricature by Felicien Rops, in 
which his little pot-bellied figure, broad face, snub nose, and protuberant 
eyes are shown dominating some strange Cosmopolis of 1932. In life—or 
death—he seemed supremely self-satisfied. He glowered at the name of 
Flaubert, rejoicing in the sad existence of the mighty prose-master, but he 
smiled superciliously when I reproached him with not knowing Chopin. 
Heine’s poetic fantasy of the gods of Greece, alive, and still in hiding, was 
not precisely convincing in the present reincarnation. A feeling of repul- 
sion ensued, and finally I arose and said good night to my very new and 
very old friends. Swift’s picture of the Struldbrugs was realized, and it 
was an unpleasant one. Men of genius should never be seen; in their 
works alone they live. Swift, with his nasty, sly, constipated humor; 
Stendhal, with his overwhelming air of arrogance and superiority, did not 
win my sympathy. They evidently noted my dismay. 

**You’re disappointed. So sorry!” said Swift, ironically. ‘‘ At first I 
was vastly intrigued at the opportunity of talking with one of you modern 
persons, but I see I’m mistaken—ha, Beyle, what d’ye say?” 

Stendhal pondered. ‘‘Cimarosa I knew, Rossini and Haydn I knew. 
Correggio I admire, but who was Chopin?” 

Stung to anger, I retorted: ‘‘ Yours is the loss, not Chopin’s.”” Whereat 
Michael, the bartender, merrily laughed, and the company joined 
him. I was the sacrificial goat. My head was on the chopping block, and 
Stendhal was the executioner. Forgetting the respect due to such illustrious 
shades I shook my finger under Stendhal’s upturned nostrils: ‘‘ You may 
be a couple of impostors for all I know, but even if you are not, I wish to 
tell you how heartily I dislike your petty carping criticisms. Better oblivion 
than immortality for your mean and terrible souls.” Again hysterical 
laughter. As I left I overheard Swift say in reproachful accents, as if his 
vanity had been wounded: 

*“*This saucy Yahoo reads our books and believes in them, but when 
we talk he doubts us. As Sam Johnson used to say: ‘The reciprocal 
civility of authors is one of the most risible scenes in the farce of life.’ ”’ 

Stendhal boomed out: ‘‘ He is dead himself but doesn’t know it yet. All 
critics are still-born. But we live on forever. Garcon! encore du cognac.” 
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A LABOR OF LOVE 


BELLE: Yes; Dolly and her husband have separa‘ed. 


MARIE: Too bad, really! 


them together again? 


Cannot their enemies bring 


A Sherbet is made tasty and delightful by using 
Abbott's a tte rs. Sumple of bitters by mail, 25 cts. in 
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Sir Galahad 


(Continued from page 9) 


‘Having conducted her to the dingy vestibule, he bowed politely and said: ‘‘Good 


evening. 


I do hope you haven’t caught cold.”’ 


Then, in order to spare her the 


obligation of thanking him again, he very delicately withdrew, before she could say a 


Blue Days 


word. 

As the taxicab bore him away, he 
felt glad and proud that he had acted the 
part of a gentleman, a protector of the 
weak. It had not been, in the circum- 
stances, an easy role to maintain; but 
her appreciation of his chivalry had more 
than repaid him. 

Standing on her doorstep, Lil gazed 
dully after the retreating automobile. 

“Say, Lil, who’s your _ taxicab 
sport?’ inquired her friend Mame from 
an adjacent window. ‘‘Some class to 
you, kid!”’ 

“You betcha! ”’ said Lil patronizingly. 
Then suddenly, without any warning, she 
burst into a flood of tears. ‘‘I done 
everythin’ I could to lead him on,”’ she 
sobbed angrily, ‘“‘and he never — 
Why, the four-flusher never even kissed 
me!” 
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DISTINCTION 


“*Has Brown a comfortable income? ” 
“Large, but not comfortable! His 
wife knows just how much it is! ”’ 
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FROM THE KAISER’S DIARY 


ON THE EASTERN (Russian) WAR FRONT. —I arrived here in my 
ninety horse-power Hassenpfeffer this afternoon and am now on the firing 
line. That is, I can hear the reports of our cannon when the wind is 
blowing in the right quarter. Everything is going finely, but what impresses 
me most is the noble self-sacrifice of my generals. General Appelstrudel, 
in supreme command here, reported at once on my arrival, and seemed 
overjoyed to see me. He wept, so great was his emotion. 

** Highness,” he said, ‘‘I presume you come to take command?” 

I assured him that such was the case. 

“It is a glorious day for the Fatherland,” he exclaimed; ‘but before 
you supercede me, Highness, permit me to say a few words.” 

I graciously gave him permission. 

“‘Highness,”’ continued my General with tears in his eyes, ‘“‘you are 
needed here on the Russian front. There is opportunity for a display of 
that military genius which is yours by right of descent from the incom- 
parable Frederick; but, Highness, the inspiration of your presence is 
needed still more on the south front where our allies, the Austrians, are 
hard pressed by the hordes of unspeakable Italy. For the sake of the 
Fatherland’’—General Appelstrudel’s voice here choked with emotion— 
“I beseech you to leave me and to go to the south front at once. Re- 
member, Highness, it is for the Fatherland that I ask it. We must have 
you where you can do the most good.”’ 

We clasped hands fervently. ‘‘Appelstrudel,’’ said I, “‘you are right. 
Be assured that I shaji never forget your self-sacrifice. As the military 
genius of the empire, I do belong where I can do the most good. I leave 
you for the Italian front to-night.’’ 

At this the General’s expression defied description. He wept afresh 
. and raised his hands to heaven. ‘‘ Thank God!”’ he cried. 

I am off for the Italian front in my ninety horse-power Hassenpfeffer. 


II 

ON THE SOUTHERN (/talian) FRONT.—Ach, Gott! Was ever aruler 
so blessed with devoted servants? I cannot believe so. Mine are beyond 
compare. I arrived at headquarters on the Italian front this afternoon and 
have just finished granting an audience to General Von Handkase, who 
commands here. 

After a few formalities I noticed that Von Handkase was laboring under 
a severe strain. He mopped his brow with frequency and his voice was 
husky with suppressed feeling. 

“What is it, Von Handkase?”’ I asked frankly. ‘‘You are keeping 
something from me. Speak!’’ 

The General flushed, chewed nervously on a pretzel, and then spoke. 
**You come to take command, Highness?” he asked. 

“* Assuredly,”’ I replied. 

**I knew it,” he continued, ‘‘ and, ach, what a struggle has been mine 
for the past half hour! How can I give him up, | have asked myself.” 

“*What are you talking about, Von Handkase?’’ I inquired. ‘Who is it 
you are obliged to give up?”” My General clinched his massive fists, made 
a gesture of anguish, and then literally burst with emotion. 

“Highness,” he cried, ‘‘you are needed here on the Italian front. 
There is opportunity for a display of that military genius which is yours 
by right of descent from the incomparable Frederick; but, Highness, the 
inspiration of your presence is needed still more on the west front where 
our heroic troops are hard pressed by the French and the perfidious Eng- 
lish. For the sake of the Fatherland’’—it was most amazing, the words 
of Von Handkase were the same as those with which Appelstrudel had 
addressed me—‘“‘for the sake of the Fatherland, I beseech you to leave me 
and to go to the west front at once. Remember, Highness, it is for the 
Fatherland that I askit. We must have you where you can do the most good.” 

Silently I pinned six iron crosses on Von Handkase’s breast. I could 
not trust myself to speak. When I could, I called an aide and ordered my 
ninety horse-power Hassenpfeffer. 

“For the sake of the Fatherland,” I said solemnly to Von Handkase, 
“for that alone, I leave you. You are a hero, Von Handkase.”’ 

My General stood with bowed head, his lips moving as if in prayer. 
Such sacrifice is sublime. 


ON THE WEST (Allied) FRONT.—I cannot write to-night. My heart 
is too full. Where are the rivalries, the petty jealousies, which poison the 
minds and impair the efficiency of so many military commanders? Certainly, 
they have no existence in the ranks of German generals. Never have I 
seen such noble-souled, lion-hearted fellows. Such self-effacement. Such 
supreme unselfishness. Not one among them thinks of himself. It is the 
Fatherland above all. 


Arar 


I motored up to General Bockwurst’s headquarters last night. He had 
been apprised of my coming and at once reported to me. 

**Bockwurst,”’ I said, ‘‘I have come to lead your troops in person.” 

*“*Do not make it so hard, Highness,” he blurted with bluntness. 

**Do not make what so hard ?’’ I inquired. 

**What, with your imperial permission, I am about to say,’’ he replied. 
“*To have you here, to be able to learn from such a master the art of war, 
is a privilege for which I am profoundly thankful; but it is for the Fatherland, 
not for myself, that I must think. Highness, you are needed on the Allied 
front. There is opportunity for a display of that military genius which is 
yours by right of descent from the incomparable Frederick; but, Highness, 
the inspiration of your presence is needed still more on the eastern front, 
where our dauntless countrymen are hard pressed by the mighty hordes 
of the Czar. For the sake of the Fatherland——”’ 


I raised my gauntleted hand and stopped him. ‘I understand you, 
brave Bockwurst,”’ I said, visibly affected. ‘‘For the sake of the Fatherland 
you would have me go where I can do the most good. Is it not so?” 

“*Highness,” said the general, ‘“‘you have taken the words from my 
mouth. It will be hard to give you up, but I must—I must for the 
Fatherland.” 

“For the Fatherland, Bockwurst,” I trumpeted, and headed my 
Hassenpfeffer east. 
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‘ALL COLORS 


“‘I_ understand that the Mexican factions will follow the lead of the 
European nations and issue an official statement of the causes leading to 
their several revolutions.” 

“*Sort of a ‘Rainbow Book,’ I suppose.” 
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“THE LEGION OF ATONEMENT” 
An Ex-Soldier Has Some Snappy Ideas on the Subject 


TO THE EDITOR OF PUCK: In reply to ‘‘ The Legion of Atonement,’”’ I would like to 
state a few facts for the benefit of Mr. George Allen Thornton. 

The population of the United States are, in a way, divided into three classes, viz. : 
Soldiers, civilians, and convicts. To become a soldier (class ‘‘one’’) in the United States 
Army a man must be between the ages of eighteen and thirty-five, physically perfect, 
and of good character. He must not only furnish proof of his character at time of 
enlistment, but he must remain of good character during his entire enlistment periad. 
If he is not of good character, and the military authorities find that he is not fit to 
associate with soldiers, he is dishonorably discharged from the service, after which he 
becomes a civilian. He may have to serve a year or two in a military prison after 
discharge, but he finally becomes a civilian, on an equal footing with all. He is now a 
member of class ‘‘two.”’ If he is not wanted in this class the only thing they can do 
with him is to reduce him to class “‘three,”” and make a convict of him. After he has> 
served his time in prison he will be returned to class ‘‘two,’’ but never to class “‘ one.”’ 
He may be “‘smooth”’’ enough to deceive the recruiting officer and enlist again, but the 
system of identification is so perfect that he is soon caught and landed back in class 
“two.” Class ‘“‘two”’ being the dumping grounds for the other two classes. ' 


The California Bathing-Suit, $1.98 
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Pacific Coast although comparatively new here. 

Some men object to the skin-tight one-piece 

suits: They can have no objection to - this. 

Waist and trunks are woven together and the 

bothersome string at the waist is done away 

with. We predict that by the end of the bathing season this year the 


California Suit will be in great favor. 
Serving your country as a soldier is the most honorable duty that a man can per- 


form. I can not understand how a man can call himself an American, and at the same 
time suggest that a bunch of murderers, robbers, thieves, cutthroats, etc., be forced to 
represent his country on the battlefield. If they did carry our glorious flag to victory, 
wouldn’t he be proud to say “‘ We won.” Putting a convict in a service uniform does 
not make him a soldier any more than a nice suit of clothes makes him a gentleman. 
Why not give each convict a suit of clothes and a couple of dollars, then turn him out. 
He could pass for a gentleman for a while at least. He might make good. 


Colors are plain navy blue, black and white and navy with red borders. 
Sizes 34 to 46. Street Floor, Men’s Shop. 


ABRAHAM ° STRAUS New vorn 


I must admit that if it is possible to reform the convicts which now fill the several 
state and federal prisons, it would be impossible to place them in better hands than the 
officers and non-commissioned officers of the regular army. But why disgrace what is 
now the best army of its size in the world? If you wish to try out the military scheme 
of reform let me suggest that a brigade of convicts be organized under the supervision 
of the army, and establish a reform camp somewhere in the State of Alabama, where 
the climate is warm throughout the year. We could have twelve months training during 
the year, which would be impossible in the more northern states. It would also give 
Mr. Thornton a chance to observe the result of his scheme. 














Light Bottle 


Brewers 


GUILTY! 


They confess publicly the crying need for 








But, after all, we must remember that the character born in a man will remain with 
him until death. It is true that many men are convicts caused by poverty and lack of 
opportunity in civil life. Many of them have wives and children for whose love they 
committed crimes. Would compulsory military service make better men of them when 
they are not criminals at heart? Once a convict the man is forever handicapped in life. 
Not only himself, but his family is forever shunned. Why not give this class of men 
work and encouragement, so that they will feel like men, and want to try to do right. 
For the other class of convicts, nothing can be done. They are born criminals, and 
are not wholly to blame. They should be 
placed where the public would not suffer 
from their misfortune. Our army is com- 














~—ALLEN'S FOOT-EASE DOES 1, 








Allen's Foot-Ease, the standard remedy for the ° ° - 
_ will never see the day when this fine last 25 years, and shake it into your shoes, It admit that the instant the case 1S ufll- 
organization will be ruined by making ita will take the sting out of corns and bunions and . P 
dumping ground for prisons. give instant relief to Tired, Aching, Swollen, covered, danger from light begins—caus- 
Do you think the fathers and mothers ome ae te gece aedlrng ; ‘ ‘ 
any substitute. Sample sen tKE. ddress, a rhea - e > fac : . > 
a Guten toe te. ’ ing a chemical change resulting in decay, 


nities 
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posed of about eighty thousand of the 
finest men in the world, and I hope we 


of these young soldiers would approve 
of it? Ex-SOLDIER. 
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WHY FANS GO CRAZY 


MRS. DENTS (at the ball game, excitedly) : 
Isn’t our pitcher perfectly grand, Tyrus! 
He hits the club nearly every throw! 


Have Healthy, Strong, Beautiful Eyes 

Oculists and Physicians used Murine Eye Remedy 
many years before it was offered as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physi- 
clans and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief 
for Eyes that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in 


by's Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy 












When your shoes pinch or your corns and 
bunions ache so that you are tired all over, get 
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The Proper 
Private School 


for your children is perhaps the 
most important choice you have 
to make. You need the best guide 
in existence and that undoubtedly 
you will find every month in the 


Educational Directory 























protecting their beer from light—they 


and rendering it unfit to take into the 


stomach. 


Schlitz in Brown Bottles 
is Pure and Wholesome 

















until it is poured into your glass—it’s 


good—it is healthful—even the windows 














P Marine of your D t —accept no Substitute, and 1 . ' P mene ‘ — 
yd ye le of in our bottling plant are of brown glass 
= MURINE EYE REMEDY COMPANY, Chicago, II. ; ; 
: H ’ M . and it costs no more than beer in 
a arper s agazine . 
z light bottles. 
: for it is in Harper's Magazine thst you 
n find the announcements of more 
private and preparatory schools and 
a eo colleges than in any other publica- 
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the Gray Motor Company in issuing a cat- a a a 
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which includes fishing | hes complete 
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Men ig Boat Catalog today. Free. ao : . 
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etor Co., 644 Gray Motor Bidg., Detroit. Mich. 








In writing to advertisers, please say “I saw it in Gaan"’ 
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FAIRY SOAP 


For all toilet 
and bath uses 
Dye oYoamecey-loyeetlceleremmecl(elemmaste 
choicest materials; the best facil- 
ities—all these combine to pro- 
~~ duce a true soap in “Fairy.” 


_,  Itcleanses refreshingly and 
‘ \ gives unfailing satisfaction. 
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The white floating oval cake 
fits the hand 





THE NC FAIRBANK company) 


“Have You a Little Fairy in Your Home?” 





